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land he became secretary to the lord keeper, a gay attendant at the 
court of Elizabeth, a trifler, and a writer of verse. He contracted a 
clandestine marriage, got into the Fleet for so doing, lost his secre- 
taryship, and lived for several years on the bounty of his friends. He 
wrote a book on suicide, and another against the Jesuits, and a third 
in support of the oath of allegiance. Failing to secure a lucrative 
post from King James, he wrote an extravagant panegyric on a 
deceased young lady, which yielded him a substantial moneyed return 
from her vain father. Becoming somewhat " decayed in health," he 
saw the hollowness of worldly amusements and pomps, abandoned all 
hope of state preferment, turned his thoughts to holy orders, was 
ordained by the bishop of London, and two months later was made 
D.D. at Cambridge by command of the king. He was given the liv- 
ings of Keystone and Sevenoaks, and soon after the preachership of 
Lincoln's Inn. He was now in his forty-third year, and his impecu- 
niosity was at an end. King James made him dean of St. Paul's, and 
he became a practiced extempore preacher, " the greatest of his time." 
He was emphatically a High-Church man, and at the same time an 
almost superstitious bibliolater — a cross between an Anglican and a 
Puritan. In the latter part of his life he devoted himself to study and 
preaching, seldom attended court, broke intercourse with the nobility, 
and gave over versifying. In his last illness he looked after his portrait 
and monument, made his will, and deeded his literary remains to one 
of his executors. He died March 31, 1631. 

Dr. Jessopp deals with Dr. Donne as a " leader of religion," 
acknowledging his inability to appreciate his " poetic genius." He 
has for his hero the highest admiration, accounting him his " great 
teacher and master and friend," and hence has written every page of 
the biography in a sympathetic vein. Erj b HulberT- 
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Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
By Henry Parry Liddon D.D., LL.D., Canon of St. Paul's. 
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The first installment of the Life of Dr. Pusey, in four large and 

expensive volumes, was not issued until more than a decade after his 
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death. The preface to the last volume is dated September 16, just 
fifteen years after that event. During those fifteen years two of the 
four contributors to the Life and a vast number of Pusey's personal 
friends, who if living would have been among the most interested 
readers of the books, have passed away. Such prolonged delay in the 
issue of lengthy biographies of noted men must involve to writers the 
loss of most appreciative readers and to publishers serious pecuniary 
risk. Minor considerations like these could not prevent the delay 
necessitated by the illness and death of Dr. Liddon. 

The colossal scale on which this biography was planned, the ability 
and eminent fitness of Canon Liddon for the work, and the great 
importance which he attached to its successful completion awakened 
somewhat extravagant expectations. Either because Pusey was not 
so great a man as the fond disciples who called him 6 /w'yas thought, or 
because these volumes do not represent him to have been so great as 
he really was, readers, who have anticipated at once a great literary 
production and an ideal history of the Tractarian movement, are 
destined to a measure of disappointment. 

Notwithstanding his exceptional opportunities, his undoubted 
attainments in special lines of scholarship, his moral excellence, 
and prominence as an ecclesiastical leader, it cannot be truthfully 
claimed that Pusey was preeminent either for the vigor, originality, and 
profundity of his thought, or for the clear and forcible expression of 
fundamental moral and religious truths. His style was labored and 
obscure in contrast with the crystalline clearness of Newman's almost 
perfect English. He was so overburdened with his prejudices and 
assumptions, and in a way even with his learning, that he instinctively 
felt obliged to keep the well-trodden paths of traditionalism and to 
move within the bounds of precedent and authority. To minds of a dif- 
ferent type it was a marvel that one so intelligent could utterly ignore 
rational considerations which seemed to them most urgent and con- 
vincing, and constantly yield with eager delight, with credulous and 
almost infantile submission, to external influences which appeared 
entirely unwarranted, if not unworthy. His extreme conservatism on 
all questions of biblical and historical criticism is well understood. 
Those who confidently ascribe the book of Daniel to the Maccabean 
period regard Pusey's habitual deference to antecedent opinion and 
precedent as practically destroying the value of his opinion on that 
and kindred subjects. 

He learned to believe the doctrine of the "real presence" and to 
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believe that it was the teaching of the Church of England from his 
mother's explanation of the catechism, as she had been taught to inter- 
pret it by sacramentalist clergymen. Those early convictions were 
strengthened by the study of patristics and of the mediaeval church. 

After the exceptional educational advantages which wealth and 
rank furnish for the few most favored English youths, Pusey, having 
completed his course at Christ Church and become a fellow at Oriel, 
in 1825 and 1826 studied at the German universities of Gottingen, 
Greifswald, Berlin, and Bonn. It is said that at that time only two 
persons in Oxford knew German, and that only seventeen professors 
in all Germany then "contended for the truth of the gospel as a 
supernatural revelation warranted by miracle." Pusey became intimate 
with Bunsen and with Ewald, from whom he radically differed in later 
life. At Gottingen he heard Eichhorn and Pott ; at Berlin, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, and Neander ; but he prized most of all the friendship 
of Tholuck. At Bonn he heard Nitzsch, Sack, Liicke, Augusti, and 
Gieseler. While in Germany he vigorously prosecuted the study of 
Syriac, Aramaic, and Arabic, and learned much of German theological 
thought. 

As a result of his experience in Germany and occasioned by a con- 
troversy with Hugh James Rose, there was a widespread distrust of 
Pusey's orthodoxy. It was a curious episode in his career ; for he had 
learned German in order to overcome the skeptical views of a friend ; 
he had studied German thought in order to oppose unbelief; and he 
had selected the study of the Old Testament as a specialty in order 
that he might better refute attacks upon its authority. In 1825 Rose 
delivered four discourses at Cambridge on " The State of Protestantism 
in Germany." They represented the Protestant church in Germany 
as " the mere shadow of a name " and chargeable with "an abdication 
of Christianity." The prevalent rationalism was attributed to the want 
of a strong and effective church organization with a fixed form of wor- 
ship, subscription to confessions of faith, and the general recognition 
of ecclesiastical superiors. In reply to Rose, Pusey urged a suggestion 
of Neander that the frigid and formal Lutheranism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was largely responsible for German rational- 
ism, and also Tholuck's statement that the Wolfian philosophy and the 
influence of Frederick the Great's court were contributing causes of 
German unbelief. It is remarkable that this discussion and Pusey's 
very moderate expression of hopefulness for the religious condition of 
Germany brought distrust upon one who for a half century was to be 
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one of the most radical opponents of rationalism in England. Pusey 
ultimately withdrew his replies to Rose from circulation and in his 
will expressed the wish that they should not be published. 

In 1828 Pusey was appointed Regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
and was installed as a canon of Christ Church. The completion of a 
catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library occupied the 
next five years, after which Pusey sold his own Arabic library in 
order to purchase a " library of the Fathers," and soon became deeply 
interested in the Tractarian movement. The biography up to this 
point occupies the first volume and comprises "The Preparation," 
the first of the four chief divisions which Liddon planned. 

The second general division, termed " The Movement," covers the 
second volume. This account of Tractarianism is in some respects less 
satisfactory than Dean Church's appreciative volume, The Oxford 
Movement, but the contributions of Pusey to the " Tracts " are fully 
described, important contemporary events are noticed, and much of 
interest is told of both Keble and Newman. Of especial interest in 
this second volume are Pusey's defense of prayers for the dead, p. 17 ; 
the criticism of Pusey by Rev. H. V. Elliott, p. 122; Pusey's own 
answer to the query, "What is Puseyism?" pp. 139, 140 ; the ineffec- 
tual efforts of the Tractarians to prevent secessions to Rome, pp. 150- 
55 ; and the attitude of W. F. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, to the move- 
ment, pp. 446 ff. 

Liddon's third division, from 1845 to J 858, "The Struggle," is 
treated in the third volume. At the parting of the ways in 1845, when 
Newman passed to the Roman church, Pusey became the acknowledged 
leader of those Tractarians who remained in the Church of England. 
His followers greatly praise his unfailing patience and tenacious per- 
sistency during this time of denunciation and conflict. But the story 
of Pusey's inner life, as told in this volume, is painful to those who 
differ from Pusey in doctrine, yet desire to retain respect for him as a 
scholar and a man. This struggle of Tractarianism, first for toleration 
and recognition, then for an influential and a dominant place in the 
Anglican church, was coetaneous with a singular experience in Pusey's 
private life of morbid introspection, personal relation to Keble as his 
father confessor (continued from 1846 until Keble's death), asceti- 
cism, and self-inflicted "punishment for his sins," sometimes in forms 
from which Keble tried to dissuade. Pusey resolved " to wear hair 
cloth always by day unless ill ; to use a hard seat by day and a hard 
bed by night; to travel as poorly as possible " (except when imperative 
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duties forbade) ; "never to notice anything unpleasant in what was set 
on the table, but to take it by preference and in a penitential spirit 
.... to look at nothing out of curiosity .... to keep the eyes down 
except for the sight of nature .... to address everyone, especially 
inferiors in rank, as his superiors in the sight of God .... 'to make 
the fire to me from time to time the type of hell.' " All this seems 
very pitiful ; the expression of an arbitrary system, an artificially 
imposed isolation, strikingly contrasted with the healthful piety and 
virile activity of contemporaries like David Livingstone and John 
G. Paton. 

The third volume treats specifically of the differences between 
Pusey and Wilberforce, then bishop of Oxford, the university discourses 
on "The Entire Absolution of the Penitent," the doctrine and practice 
of penitence and confession, the Gorham case, secessions to Rome 
(among others those of Manning and Robert Wilberforce), the reestab- 
lishment of the papal hierarchy in England in 1852, ritualism, peniten- 
tiaries, and the maintenance of sacramentalist doctrine until 1858. 

Of the fourth volume unfortunately only the account of Pusey's 
last days and death is from the pen of Liddon. Just how he would 
have justified his designation of the period from 1858 to 1882 as 
" The Victory " we cannot tell. In this connection the writers of the 
preface refer to the archbishops of England as addressing "the whole 
body of bishops of the Catholic church " and "able to assume as part 
of the undisputed heritage of the English church such doctrines as 
the apostolic succession and the sacrificial aspect of the holy eucha- 
rist." But if Pusey broke friendship with Gladstone when he appointed 
Frederick Temple bishop of Exeter, what pleasure could it have given 
Pusey to have " the whole body of bishops " or the whole Catholic 
church addressed by the contributor to Essays and Reviews who is 
now the primate of all England ? With what agitated emotions would 
Pusey have read the recent papal denial of the validity of Anglican 
orders ? Pusey's Eirenicon has not been accepted by Rome. While 
many English bishops sympathize with ritualism, and a few are its 
avowed supporters, the real victory has been largely gained by a com- 
bination of the rationalism which Pusey abhorred with the external 
or formal sacramentalism which he regarded as entirely subordinate to 
the inner and essential doctrine. 

Judgments of Pusey are as diverse as those of Archbishop Laud. 
Some insist that he has "saved the Church of England." With more 
reason it is claimed that the ultimate influence of Tractarianism pre- 
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vented the disruption and the disestablishment of the church. It is 
certain that Pusey, Keble, and others like-minded kept many sacramen- 
talists in the Church of England who, apart from such leaders, would 
have followed Newman into the Roman church. The present intense 
anti-ritualistic agitation indicates that there is an " irrepressible con- 
flict" within the Church of England. Probaby the people of England 
are neither Romanists nor sacramentalists. In the end the Church of 
England must ultimately express the will of the English people or be 
disestablished. The issue of the present agitation may justify the con- 
viction that Christendom is in reality divided, not so much into 
Romanists and Protestants as into sacramentalists and non-sacramen- 

talists. T „ m 

Benjamin O. True. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cardinal Wiseman died in 1865. This biography appears a gen- 
eration afterward, and has already reached a second edition. That a 
life written more than thirty years after its subject has died can com- 
mand the interest of so large a circle of readers marks out that subject 
as a man of unusual significance. That such a work should be delayed 
thus for over thirty years is also an indication that there were grave 
difficulties in the way of a more nearly contemporary biography. 
These difficulties lay partly in the personality of the cardinal and 
partly in the times in which he did his work. His life and times were 
stormy and passionate ; and it was necessary for clouds to blow aside 
and winds to still before such a life and such times could be viewed 
with any measure of dispassion. 

Cardinal Wiseman's reputation is fortunate in finding so skilled a 
biographer as Mr. Wilfrid Ward. While the fact that Mr. Ward was 
but a child at the time of Wiseman's death, and that his "own per- 
sonal knowledge of Cardinal Wiseman was only such as a boy could 
have of one who was very fond of talking to children," necessarily 
deprives this life of that personal touch which is so great a charm in 



